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Preface 





Religion has been one of the most powerful forces in 
human history. Like other forces it sometimes works 
harm as well as good. No attempt, however, is made in 
this book to define religion as such. The purpose is to 
point out the qualities of a good religion—one that bene- 
fits the people who are influenced by it. 

Religion is still a powerful influence, but the view 1s 
widespread that it is losing its driving force. 

This may be true. If so it is not anew thing. For many 
times in the history of Christianity, and of every other 
great religion, the message of the traditional religion 
came to seem mere superstition, its preachments pious 
platitudes, its beliefs meaningless mysticism in the ears 
of the multitudes. 

Sometimes such a period of stagnation has been tem- 
porarily ended by the rise of a striking new religious 
figure who revived religious enthusiasm by the power of 
his personality, by oratory, by stage tricks, or by spec- 
tacular promises. None of these had great lasting effect, 
however, unless they wrought definite and beneficial 
changes in the way of life pursued by the converts. As 
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soon as the unusual personality disappeared or his tricks 
became commonplace and his promises failed to material- 
ize, the wave of enthusiasm died down. 

In recent years certain religious leaders profess to have 
discovered a new muracle-working power, a new source 
of salvation. A few of these leaders have had consider- 
able success in attracting converts. This new wonder- 
working power is the police power of government. This 
power is supposed to make men good, prosperous and 
happy—through monetary manipulation, financial strate- 
gems, redistribution of wealth or some form of legis- 
lative fiat. 

There are other voices still crying in the wilderness, 
however, appealing to men as individuals to mend their 
way of life, and proclaiming that the world must be 
saved through the improvement of individual character. 
It is not always made so clear as it might be that the im- 
provement of individual character means the increase of 
productivity, or usefulness to society. 

When the Indian chief defined the “good” as that 
which kept the tribe alive, he was stating somewhat cryp- 
tically a profound truth. Being responsible for the sur- 
vival of his tribe, he was forced to evaluate things in 
terms of that responsibility. To do otherwise would 
have endangered the life of his tribe. 
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Similarly every nation builder, whether he be called 
statesman, educator or religious leader, must evaluate 
things on the same basis. But in this evaluation he must 
take a long look ahead and must include in its scope 
every factor—physical, intellectual, aesthetic and emo- 
tional—which may help in the work of nation building. 

The purpose of this book is to show how religion may 
be a powerful agent in the building of a great and glo- 
rious nation—in other words, how religion may be 


“good.” 
T. N. Carver 


Santa Monica, California 
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Chapter I 


THE BEST RELIGION 


Placid Liberalism 


In recent years we have been falling into a kind of 
religious liberalism which virtually says that one religion 
is as good as another, provided its adherents are equally 
honest and sincere. 

This placid liberalism does, of course, insist that every 
man must be true to his own ideals. But that it makes 
much difference what those ideals are, or that there is any 
way of telling the difference between a true and false 
ideal, these placid liberals are not quite prepared to say. 

This modern brand of religious liberalism seems to 
spring from one or both of two ideas: first, that no relig- 
ion is worth anything; second, that the only use of 
religion is to furnish its possessor with a certain enjoy- 
ment or satisfaction. 

One who holds that no religion is worth anything may 
consistently assume a superior air toward them all. His 
liberality is a large-minded willingness to humor them 
all alike as one humors the beliefs of children. 
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Again, one who holds that the only use of religion is 
to give its possessor a kind of internal satisfaction may 
say that one is as good as another, provided it satisfies its 
possessor, provided it gives him enjoyable sensations, or 
provided it contributes to his own inward peace and 
harmony. This reduces religion to a matter of taste, and 
there is no quarreling over matters of taste in religion 
any more than in perfumery or in flavoring extracts. 

But if religion is of any use aside from the enjoyment 
it gives its possessor, if it is not to be labeled “for internal 
use only,” if, in short, it is a positive help in social and 
economic development, it would be the rarest chance 
that any two forms of religion should be of equal value. 
And it is inconceivable that they should all be of pre- 
cisely equal value. 


The New Sectarianism 


Therefore, one who believes that religion has a pos- 
itive use aside from the enjoyment it gives its possessor 
can scarcely be a liberal of the common type. If he is 
sincerely patriotic, he will be forced to look about and 
see which religion contributes most to the social and 
economic development of the community which pos- 
sesses it. Having found out, he will be forced to become 
an advocate of that religion. In other words, he will 
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become a sectarian—one who believes his own sect is 
superior to all others and tries to do something about it. 

Moreover, the more patriotic he is, the more passion- 
ately he will be moved to appeal to his fellow citizens 
to accept what he regards as the best type of religion. 
He will fail in his duty to his country and his fellow men 
if he does not. 

If a member of an athletic team finds that some mem- 
bers of the team are not fired with the necessary zeal, or 
are not training as they should, he will not be very loyal 
to his team if he does not try to convert them from their 
indifference. The more loyal he is, the more intensely he 
will desire the success of his team. The more intensely 
he desires its success, the more earnestly he will try to 
rouse them—to evangelize them—from their indifference. 

The principles of team work are very much the same 
whether the team consists of eleven men or of a hundred 
and thirty million men, women and children. College 
men are not likely to be indifferent to the success of their 
athletic teams. In their enthusiasm they even sing, shout, 
and speak in strange tongues. This may not be the kind 
of enthusiasm that burst forth on the Day of Pentecost, 
but at least it shows what enthusiasm will do when it 
takes possession of a crowd. 

Whether, therefore, we are to become impartial reli- 
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gious liberals of the common sort or ardent sectarians will 
depend mainly upon our answer to such questions as: 
Is religion of any use to the world outside the field of 
individual pleasure and enjoyment? Is it a real factor in 
the social and economic development of the community 
or the world? 

If we answer no, then we may remain as indifferent 
as the common run of religious liberals are today. 

But if we answer that religion is or can be of real use 
in human progress, then we can scarcely help becoming 
sectarians, albeit sectarians of a new type. With our 
ardent sectarianism there may be combined a broad 
toleration based upon our deep faith in the ultimate 
triumph of that which we regard as the best type of 
religion. Intolerance is for those who are not quite cer- 
tain of their position. But belief in the usefulness of 
religion puts an end to our mere indifference. We can 
no more help becoming advocates of that form of reli- 
gion which seems to us best calculated to promote the 
progress of the world than we can help being partisans 
of that form of government or political policy which 
we think best suited to the same end. 

When religion is regarded as having as much use as 
politics, it seems as natural, and as good taste, to show 
religious enthusiasm as to show political enthusiasm. 
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Is Religion of any Use? 


Next to the desire for wealth and social esteem, there 
is hardly a motive which develops so much activity in 
the world of men as religious enthusiasm. 

A just appreciation of this fact will destroy that reli- 
gious indifference which now sometimes goes under the 
name of religious liberalism. The costly tombs and tem- 
ples that have been built, the crusades that have been 
carried on, the pilgrimages that have been performed in 
such laborious ways show the tremendous motive power 
which religion can provide. The sufferings that have 
been endured with such patience and fortitude, not, as 
the cynic sometimes asserts, in the hope of earning a 
reward in some other world, but as a sheer expression 
of religious feeling, the violent religious dances pro- 
longed often to the point of physical exhaustion, and 
even the intricate and overpowering ceremonial of our 
historic churches, all attest the power of religion to let 
loose the stores of latent human energy. 

If this energy can be directed toward useful ends in- 
stead of being wasted in unproductive channels, religion 
may become one of the most powerful agencies of 
human progress. [hat is to say, if we can add the motive 
of religious enthusiasm to the other motives which now 
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impel us to useful effort, we can apply that much more 
energy to useful ends than we are now doing. 

That means progress. 

If, for example, as much energy as is wasted in a pil- 
grimage to Mecca on one’s knees, could be developed 
by another kind of religious enthusiasm and applied to 
clearing a piece of stony land, draining a swamp, or 
building up a business to give employment and service 
to others, there would be something tangible to show 
as the result of religious feeling. 

This kind of religion would build up a prosperous and 
powerful community, which would support more life 
and support it on a higher plane than any other. The 
teacher of such a religion could say with the utmost 
literalness, and without the slightest taint of mysticism, 
“IT am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

Such a religion would be a powerful factor in the 
progress of the world. 


The Best Religion 


This gives us the answer to the question, What is the 
best religion? That is the best religion which (1) acts 
most powerfully as a spur to energy, and (2) directs 
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that energy most productively. That is most productive 
which most promotes human life and welfare. 

Many of the pagan religions seem to perform the first 
of these functions somewhat better than Christianity, at 
least better than modern Christianity, does. But none of 
them has equaled Christianity in the second, that is, in 
the productiveness with which its energy has been di- 
rected. The Christianity of the Middle Ages was prob- 
ably more effective than that of the present in stimu- 
lating action and transforming latent into kinetic energy; 
but it was less efficient in the performance of the second 
function, that of directing its energy economically and 
productively. 

The great religious problem of today, therefore, is 
that of regaining the fervid, energizing quality of the 
early years of Christianity, of early Mohammedanism, 
or of some of the more primitive types of modern Chris- 
tianity, while retaining or improving upon the intelli- 
gence and efficiency with which certain of the more 
liberal churches are now directing what little energy 
they are still able to develop. 

In other words, the problem is to restore to the reli- 
gion of today its original potency as a motive force, and 
to combine with this the broad intelligence with which 
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modern religious organizations are directing their rather 
feeble and half-hearted efforts. 

This would result in combining the best features of 
medieval and modern Christianity and elimmating the 
bad features of both. 

The contrast between the medieval and the modern 
spirit, and the need for combining the good features of 
both, is nowhere better set forth than in Mark Twain’s 
story of the Connecticut Yankee at the court of King 
Arthur. Do you remember how the Yankee dealt with 
the anchorite? This religious zealot had condemned him- 
self to the treadmill practice of bending and unbending 
his body—bowing and rising—all day long, day after day 
and year after year. That was his religion, his whole 
religion as he conceived it, and by its practice he had 
won for himself a reputation for transcendent piety. 
But to the hard-headed, practical Yankee this looked 
like a waste of energy, and he began to study how to 
utilize it and turn it to some good purpose. Accordingly, 
he arranged a device by which the old ascetic was 
hitched to a sewing machine, and as he continued to 
practice his religion he was made to drive the machine. 
Thus his piety was turned to some account. 
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The Test of a Good Religion 


In this story, where medieval asceticism and modern 
utilitarianism are so grotesquely contrasted, the author 
embodies the very life and spirit of our Western civiliza- 
tion, especially of our American civilization, whose 
peculiar product he was and of which he was both 
spokesman and prophet. That same practical spirit, with 
the same productive aim, will dominate the religion, the 
morality, and the civilization of the future. It will dom- 
inate because any religion, whatever its name, which is 
dominated by such a spirit as this, will be able to hold 
dominion over all others or to exterminate them alto- 
gether. 

The religion which does not take on this practical 
spirit is doomed to extinction, and can no more hold out 
against it than the old civilizations of India, China and 
Japan could hold out against the practical spirit of West- 
ern civilization. When those countries accept this prac- 
tical spirit they virtually decide to prolong their life and 
independence. To reject it would be to decide in favor 
of subjection or death. 

The same alternative is held out to the religions of 
today. Those which accept the domination of the spirit 
of efficiency and productiveness are voting for their own 
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survival and dominion. Those which accept instead the 
spirit of impractical mysticism, or which continue to 
waste human energy in useless contemplation, useless 
pleasure or useless emotional sprees, are voting for their 
own subjection or extermination.* 

Everyone is familiar with the intense struggle for ex- 
istence that is carried on among the trees of a forest. It is 
asserted that the struggle is so intense, and the issue of 
life and death so sharply drawn among the young pines 
of a thicket, that the cutting of an inch from the top of 
one of them will doom it to ultimate extinction. Even 
that slight difference puts it at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for light, and it never regains what has been 
lost, but falls farther and farther behind and is eventually 
killed by its more fortunate rivals. 

Now let us imagine that trees were conscious beings 
and capable of having religion. Let us suppose, further, 
that one set of trees possessed a religion which stimu- 
lated growth and helped them in the struggle for soil 
and light, while another set of trees possessed a religion 
which retarded growth and hindered in the struggle. 

Is there any doubt as to which of these religions would 
ultimately dominate the forest? 


*This is not a materialistic view of life and religion, neither is it a ghostly 
theory, if ghostly implies something separable from the physical. It is a 
vital view, having to do with that mysterious thing called life. 
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Those trees which happened to possess the religion 
which helped them would survive. Those which hap- 
pened to possess the kind of religion which hindered 
them would perish, and with them would perish their 
religion. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately as the case may be, the 
issue of life and death is seldom so clearly and sharply 
drawn among human beings as it is among trees, but in 
the long run the results appear to be much the same. If 
that be true, it follows that the religion which best en- 
ables men to conform to the laws of the Universe (God’s 
laws) and to survive in life’s struggle, will eventually be 
left in possession of the world. 


Dominion over the Earth 

This view is not so unorthodox as it may at first seem 
to some of our amiable Christian brethren. They will 
find that the first recorded command in our sacred Book 
is to be fruitful and multiply and people the earth and 
subdue it and have dominion over it. This command 
applied at least to dominion over the physical earth and 
the rest of the animal creation. 

The right kind of religion, however, must even dom- 
inate the world of men by demonstrating a better way 
of life, a way of life which all will want to imitate be- 
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cause it builds a stronger nation and gives the people 
a superior standard of living. It would be an illogical 
kind of religion which would begin by issuing this com- 
mand to gain dominion over the earth and then defeat 
itself by unfitting its adherents for the accomplishment 
of the end in view. The religion worth having is the 
religion which will enable its adherents to meet every 
task and flourish under all circumstances and against all 
enemies. 

The religion worth having is the religion which brings 
the largest success in this final and ultimate sense to the 
peoples and nations which adopt it. It is the religion 
which enables them to survive in competition with 
peoples and nations possessing any other type of religion. 

The religion not worth having is the one which brings 
failure in this physical and practical sense. It is the one 
which unfits the peoples and nations which adopt it, and 
causes them to succumb to the superior surviving power 
of other peoples with a more productive type of religion. 
The religion which enervates, which enfeebles or sub- 
dues the spirit of a people, which does not develop their 
latent energy, or which wastes their energy in a kind of 
effort which does not support life or support it abund- 
antly, will fail because it will cause the failure of the 
people who are handicapped by it. 
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But the religion which stimulates to high endeavor 
and develops the latent energy of its people, and directs 
that energy wisely and productively, will succeed be- 
cause the people who are fortunate enough to possess it 
will succeed and hold dominion over the world. 

The world belongs by a law of nature—which is only 
another way of saying that it belongs by divine right—to 
that religion which combines most completely the en- 
thusiasm of the old ascetic with the practical intelligence 
of the Yankee in Mark Twain’s story. The people who 
possess such a religion will, other things equal, develop 
within themselves more productive energy than they 
who possess a religion which enervates and depresses. 
Again, such a people will direct their energy more effi- 
ciently and productively and gain a larger control over 
the forces of nature. 

Such a people will win dominion over the rest of man- 
kind as surely as mankind has been given dominion over 
the rest of the animal creation. This dominion may not 
be won or held by military force. But that it will some- 
how come about no one should doubt who understands 
the survival value of superior productivity. 
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The Conservation of Human Energy 

But what does it mean in the concrete to direct human 
energy intelligently and efficiently? 

We ought all to agree that such exercitations as those 
of the whirling dervishes, or of the pilgrims who travel 
long distances on their knees, are examples of wasted or 
misdirected energy. Are we ready to accept the emi- 
nently wise and practical saying of Zoroaster, “He 
who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers”? Such an ex- 
penditure of energy as this will sustain human life and 
increase the fund of surplus energy available for social 
growth and progress. The race or the people which thus 
economizes its energy will increase in numbers and 
power more rapidly than a race or people which wastes 
its energy. 

This is not to be construed into meaning that all the 
energy of a people should be devoted directly to the 
work of producing food, clothing and shelter. Nor 
should the multiplication of numbers go to the point 
where it will take all the energy of the people merely to 
provide the bare necessities of life for its millions. A race 
or people which finds itself in a position where all its 
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energy is required to provide the means of sustaining life 
is in a very weak position. It is weak for defense against 
enemies and it is unable to carry on the experimenting, 
pioneering and adventuring which are necessary for the 
further conquest of nature, for raising the standard of 
living, and for finding work for everybody. 

It does distinctly mean, however, that every expendi- 
ture of energy which does not, either directly or indi- 
rectly, immediately or remotely, strengthen the people 
and fit them for that conquest of nature, is to be con- 
demned. Every form of consumption or sensual grati- 
fication which weakens and enervates is to be called a 
vice. Every activity which unfits men for useful team- 
work is likewise a vice. The fact that it weakens and en- 
feebles, that it interferes with the fitness of the people 
for that conquest, is what makes it a vice. But a lavish 
expenditure of energy, even in the form of amusement, 
if it is the kind of amusement which strengthens the 
body, or stimulates the pioneering and adventurous 
spirit, may be commended on the ground that it is 
strengthening the people, increasing their productive 
power, or increasing the fund of surplus energy which 
may be devoted to other purposes than merely sustaining 
life or gratifying the senses. 
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The Inspirer as Producer 

Among animals, play is the exuberant exercise of the 
powers that are necessary to the grim business of keeping 
alive. Among men, the highest form of play is the exu- 
berant exercise of the mental faculties. These are neces- 
sary to the understanding of the language of the universe 
—God’s laws—upon which survival depends. 

Expenditures on art, literature, philosophy and re- 
ligion are also to be commended on the same ground, but 
they must meet the same test. That is to say, the test 
of their soundness is not, Do they please? but Do they 
strengthen the people, do they contribute to the success 
of the people in adapting themselves to the conditions 
of life? ; 

If these flowers of the human spirit inspire the prac- 
tical, conquering virtues, they are sound. But if they 
cater to the vices which weaken and enervate, they are 
vicious. 

If they stimulate economic virility and increase the 
courage, patience and fortitude with which men face 
their tasks, and give them a clearer vision as to the mean- 
ing of those tasks and a sounder sense of value in the 
appraisal of the comparative worth of different kinds of 
work, they are fulfilling their function. But if they lull 
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to a life of ease and self-indulgence, they are a handicap 
in the struggle for possession of the world, and are there- 
fore fundamentally and essentially vicious. 

The musicians, for example, are as truly a part of the 
fighting force of the army as are the men who handle 
the guns, provided the music be such as to stimulate and 
inspire the martial virtues. Imagine those responsible for 
the success of a campaign arguing that music is its own 
excuse for being and that it makes no difference what its 
effect upon the army is, provided it is beautiful and pleas- 
ing to connoisseurs! It is known that stirring music not 
only reduces fatigue but stimulates courage and all the 
heroic virtues. It helps to win victories. Therefore it is 
the kind that is used to lead men to war.* 

Is it too much to expect that we may yet have a kind 
of music that will lead men to the peaceful pursuits of 
industry, sobriety and mutual helpfulness? 

But why stop with music? Art, literature and religion 
may also be harnessed to productive work. 


*The reason for using an army or an athletic team for illustrations is not 
to glorify war or athletics. The reason is that in war and athletic con- 
tests the issues are sharply drawn, and the necessity for efficiency obvious. 
They make good illustrations whose meaning is clear. But the necessity 
for efficiency in economic competition is equally great. And to secure 
this economic efficiency we need the same loyalty, discipline and en- 
thusiasm which are necessary for the efficiency in war or athletics. 
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Chapter IT 


THE WORK-BENCH PHILOSOPHY 


Adapt or Die 


Whether we contemplate a military group engaged in 
a conflict with other men, or an industrial group engaged 
in controlling natural forces and making them serve 
human needs, the question is fundamentally the same. 
In the one case, adaptation depends upon military efhi- 
ciency, in the other case upon industrial efficiency, and 
everywhere nature’s great command is: “Adapt or die.” 

Everything must be tested, in the last analysis, by its 
bearing upon this great problem of adaptation. 

For example, an army may, by long practice of the 
military virtues, reach a position of relative security and, 
imagining itself unassailable, begin to waste its energies 
in the pursuit of pleasure. Then the theory that the army 
exists for the sake of its military bands, its artists, its 
chaplains, and other accessories may gain headway. But 
eventually this tendency will bring itself to an end by 
the extermination of the army itself when it meets an- 
other army with more martial ideals. 
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Similarly, an industrial society may, by long practice 
of the economic virtues, bring itself to a position of rel- 
ative economic security. Imagining itself unassailable, it 
may then begin to waste its energies, to devote itself to 
self-expression, graceful consumption, eminent leisure, 
or motionless contemplation of its own perfections. 
Under such conditions the carnal mind is peculiarly 
open to the arguments of the “pig-trough” philosophy 
of life, which conceives that the purpose of life, of labor 
and of wealth is enjoyment. But this process also will 
come to an end because the society in which such a 
degenerating process gains headway will eventually give 
way before a society with sounder ideals—ideals of self- 
discipline, efficient production, and growth. 

The world belongs, by a law of nature, to the disci- 
plined and productive races and not to those who devote 
themselves to graceful idleness and self-indulgence. No 
amount of lofty discourse in the field of transcendental 
ethics—which is, after all, only a sublimated form of the 
pig-trough philosophy, to which prosperous societies are 
singularly addicted—can get us away from this stern fact. 


Is Religion an End or a Means? 


In the philosophy of adaptation, religion is no more 
an end in itself than music, art or literature. 
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True, its devotees, like the devotees of these other 
forms of “‘culture,”’ have sometimes schooled themselves 
to insist with straight faces that religion is the sole end 
and aim of existence. But any society which conceives 
that it exists for the support of its religion will be as little 
likely to succeed in the struggle for possession of a share 
of the earth’s surface as an army would if it were to 
devote all its energies to the support of its chaplains and 
the practice of its religious ceremonialism. 

Because they are unable to avoid this hard fact, the 
devotees of all these specialized forms of “culture” are 
accustomed to take refuge in a high and mighty attitude 
of superiority toward “mere” utility, “mere” success, 
“mere” everything except their own specialties. They 
are like the proud Brahman who consoled himself that 
though he was compelled to submit to the English he 
could still despise them, and though compelled at times 
to have dealings with them it was permitted to him to 
bathe afterwards. They are, like this Brahman, merci- 
fully prevented by their own mental blindness from see- 
ing either the humor or the tragedy of the situation. 

Any form of culture which handicaps the people who 
possess it will eventually perish with its people, and only 
those forms which help in the struggle for survival will 
eventually be left in possession of the world. The Brah- 
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man and all his kind receive their lives every day as a gift 
from their more powerful rivals, who humanely desist 
for a time from exterminating them. 

To all such devotees the gospel of science is, “Except 
ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 

Repentance, in this sense, means the abandonment of 
the cult which weakens and the adoption of the cult 
which strengthens for the struggle for survival. 


The Pig-Trough Philosophy 

The pig-trough philosophy of life, in its various 
forms, amounts substantially to this: The end of life and 
industry is enjoyment; we produce in order that we may 
consume, whether our consumption be gross or refined, 
whether it consist in filling our bellies, or in loafing and 
inviting our souls. 

To the carnal mind it appears self-evident that the end 
of all industry is the enjoyment of the fruits of it. If 
products increase sufficiently, it appears ridiculous that 
we should not indulge ourselves in some way or other. 
“What is wealth for but to be enjoyed?” is asked as 
though it admitted of but one answer. If we have more 
energy than is necessary to sustain life, why should we 
not burn up our surplus energy in eating and drinking, 
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in art, literature or religion, according as our interests are 
fleshly or neurotic? 

To such a mind the work-bench philosophy is incon- 
ceivable, namely, that the end of production is further 
production, that we should consume in order that we 
may produce, that if we have more energy than is neces- 
sary to sustain life the surplus should be used for fur- 
ther productive achievement, for a further conquest of 
the forces of nature, and an extension of our dominion 
over the world. 

This work-bench philosophy of life, however, is in 
competition with the pig-trough philosophy. And in the 
end the work-bench philosophy will survive, because 
the people who adopt it and practice it will beat in com- 
petition those who adopt and practice the pig-trough 
philosophy. 


The Acid Test 

There is a disposition to laugh the work-bench philo- 
sophy out of court in a time of general prosperity, but 
the merits of the two contrasted philosophies are not to 
be settled by any such contest in ridicule. Nature has 
no sense of humor—at least, according to vaudeville 
standards. Instead there is another form of contest upon 
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the issue of which our judgment must depend. It is the 
contest for the possession of the resources of the earth. 

Let us imagine two armies dominated by two differ- 
ent philosophies, one holding to the idea that the pur- 
pose of a campaign is to secure loot and that the purpose 
of loot is enjoyment, either sensual, aesthetic, or reli- 
gious; the other holding steadfastly to the idea that the 
purpose of campaigning is dominion, that loot, if taken, 
is to be used as an addition to the resources of the cam- 
paign and not for self-indulgence. Any temporary suc- 
cess of the first army would work its speedy undoing 
and its final defeat, whereas every success of the second 
would strengthen it and equip it for further victories. 

Imagine again, two industrial nations, one of which is 
dominated by the idea that the purpose of industry is 
wealth and that the purpose of wealth is enjoyment, 
while the other holds steadily, generation after genera- 
tion, to the idea that the purpose of industry is domin- 
ion, and that every accumulation of wealth is to be 
utilized as equipment for further conquest of the forces 
of nature and further dominion over the earth. A result 
will follow in this case similar to that which would fol- 
low in the case of the two armies. 

This is a solemn kind of logic which will not be 
laughed away, and in comparison with which all the 
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arguments of the pig-trough philosopher are the merest 
casuistry. For one of the great lessons of history is that 
the peoples who have succumbed to the insidious ap- 
peal of self-indulgence have grown weak and have lost 
ground as compared with the more virile and rugged 
peoples who have retained a simpler and sturdier view 
of life. 


The Carnal Mind 


To the carnal mind, the mind which believes life was 
made for self-indulgence, it may still seem illogical that 
men should eat in order that they may work, or con- 
sume in order that they may produce. It may seem un- 
reasonable that the fruits of industry are to sustain life 
and energy for further industry, rather than simply for 
enjoyment. Yet, under the laws of the world in which 
we live, they who follow this rule prosper more and last 
longer than they who follow the opposite rule. 

It is useless to contend that this is the wrong kind of 
a universe, and that such illogical results ought not to 
follow, and would not if the universe were differently 
organized. This happens to be this kind of a universe, 
and we must get our conclusions as to what is right and 
wrong from observing the experiences of men in their 
struggles to adapt themselves to it. 
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Pleasure and pain are mere signboards, pointing the 
way. They require a seeing eye and an understanding 
heart for their proper reading. Pleasure is a signboard 
which reads, “This way lies life,” and pain is a signboard 
which reads, “This way lies death.” They who read these 
signs correctly and are guided by them shall achieve life, 
but they who mistake them shall achieve their own 
extermination. 

They who seek pleasure as an end, however, are mere 
collectors of signboards, who find no pleasure in them 
after they are collected, and are impeded by them on 
the way of life. 
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Chapter III 





THE STRUGGLE AMONG SOCIAL GROUPS 





The Necessity for Discipline 


In the case of the human species, the struggle for ex- 
istence is primarily a struggle among groups. This is the 
answer to the overhasty conclusion that any conduct 
which pays the individual is therefore good conduct and 
justified by the laws of natural selection. 

The struggle among groups appears in its most ruth- 
less form among those sovereign territorial groups called 
states or nations. It is only among these sovereign groups 
that the primordial character of the struggle persists. All 
other groups and all individuals are under discipline of 
one kind or another, according to the character of the 
state of which they are a part. 

This necessity for teamwork among the members of 
a sovereign group is well summed up in one of Kipling’s 
Jungle Book rhymes: 


“For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 
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It is the pack as a whole which struggles to maintain 
itself in the midst of the jungle, and in order to succeed 
and survive, it must discipline its members. 

That is a good wolf, from the standpoint of the pack, 
whose conduct, however profitable or unprofitable to 
himself, is such as to strengthen the pack and help it to 
succeed. That is a bad wolf whose conduct, however 
profitable or unprofitable to himself, is such as to weaken 
the pack as a whole and interfere with its success. 

From the standpoint of the individual wolf, that is a 
good pack which is so organized and disciplined as to 
flourish in the midst of the jungle. The average member 
of such a pack is better off than the average member of 
a pack so badly organized and disciplined as to be over- 
come by the hostile forces of the jungle. 

That pack is best fitted to succeed and to dominate the 
jungle which rewards with honor, power and authority 
those individuals whose conduct contributes most to the 
success of the whole, and penalizes those individuals 
whose conduct contributes least to the success of the 
whole or interferes most with that success. 

Substitute “man” for “wolf,” “society” for “pack,” 
and “world” for “jungle” in the foregoing and we shall 
have, in a nutshell, the whole theory of rational morality. 
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The Modified Struggle Among Individuals 


Though the human struggle for existence is primarily 
an inter-group struggle, yet the struggle among individ- 
uals within the group is by no means eliminated. It is 
instead organized so as to promote the efficiency of the 
group in its inter-group struggle. This means that efforts 
of individuals to succeed by methods which add to the 
strength and success of the whole will be encouraged by 
a group whose lawmakers and religious leaders are wise. 
By the same token, efforts of individuals to succeed by 
methods which reduce the strength and success of the 
group will be suppressed. The group which fails to do 
this is committing self-destruction. 

In other words, the success of each and every individ- 
ual is not essential to the success of the group or nation. 
Some individuals must be sacrificed in order to save the 
nation. But under a good religion or a good society, more 
individuals can succeed in a higher degree than under a 
weak religion or a weak society. 

No social system can prevent all individual failures, of 
which unemployment is one distressing phase. Even if it 
could, it would stop progress and sign its own death 
warrant. Failure of some and success of others is the 
price of group survival and progress. Variation and selec- 
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tion, survival and extinction, the success of the adapted 
and the failure of the unadapted, are the methods of 
human progress as of biological evolution. 

The best economic system, therefore, is the one which 
selects most accurately those who are socially fittest. It 
establishes and maintains the best standard of fitness for 
individual survival or success. It makes most certain that 
the most fit shall succeed and that the least fit shall fail. 

From the social standpoint, the most fit are those who 
are most useful to society. They contribute most to the 
success of the nation in building up a high standard of 
living for its people. On the other hand, those are least fit 
who are least useful, that is, who contribute least to the 
success of the nation. 


A Good Society Has Failures 


A society which is so organized as to make it possible 
for the socially useful to succeed in proportion to their 
usefulness, while the less useful correspondingly fail, is 
a good society. In short, the fact that there are failures 
who have to be taken care of is not, in itself, an indict- 
ment of society. The real question is, What kinds of 
people succeed and what kinds fail? 

A society which persecutes its saints and preserves its 
sinners is a bad society. A society which preserves the 
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useless and subsidizes the reproduction of their kind, 
while exterminating, driving out or suppressing its most 
useful members, is not only bad but weak, decaying and 
headed for destruction. 

In so far as our economic system permits those to suc- 
ceed who make no contribution to our national life, it is, 
of course, in need of reform. In so far as it permits those 
to fail who are fitted to make positive contributions to 
our national life, it is equally in need of reform. 

Beyond these reforms, we need not let our reforming 
fury drive us. Certainly the fact that there are failures 
in Our economic system is no reason for discarding it. 
It may be a good reason for reforming it to the end that 
the most useful may all succeed and the least useful all 
fail and have to accept charity. 

In a good society every process or method by which 
an individual might enrich himself or promote his own 
interests at the expense of the group will be declared a 
crime or misdemeanor—that is what these words ought 
to mean. Conversely, every process or method by which 
an individual may enrich himself or promote his own 
interest by contributing to the needs of the group must 
be cherished and protected. 

To enrich oneself by producing what the commu- 
nity needs does not impoverish but enriches the com- 
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munity. The more individuals there are who get rich by 
this method and the richer they get, the better it is for 
the community as a whole. The more millionaires there 
are, the better off the rest of the people are, provided 
every millionaire has produced his millions, that is, pro- 
vided he has added more millions to the total wealth of 
the community than he subtracts, and provided he con- 
tinues to use his accumulations as tools for further pro- 
duction rather than for personal consumption or unpro- 
ductive gratification. . 

But every dollar which a man gains, whether he be 
rich or poor, by methods which do not add to the 
strength of the whole community, is just so much sub- 
tracted from the surviving power of the whole. And 
every dollar’s worth of wealth which a man consumes, 
whether he be rich or poor, in ways which do not main- 
tain or add to his efficiency as a producer, is so much 
wasted power and is subtracted from the power of 
the whole. 


Individual Struggle in Relation to Inter-Group Struggle 

The group which so regulates the struggle among its 
individuals as to secure the largest measure of success for 
those who strengthen the group most, and to bring pov- 
erty, failure or punishment to those who strengthen it 
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least or interfere most with its success, is the group 
which will survive in the struggle with all other groups 
who are less efficient in this form of regulation and dis- 
cipline. 

Upon this form of regulation the very life of the 
group will ultimately depend, but it brings failure and 
poverty to those unfortunate individuals who are not 
worth their keep, that is, who require for their own sus- 
tenance during their whole lifetime more than they 
contribute to the strength of the whole. 

Again, under such a regulated struggle as this it will 
happen that the productive resources of the country will 
pass more and more into the hands of those who are 
capable of handling them most productively. This is, of 
course, quite as essential as it would be for the fighting 
resources of an army to be handled by those who are 
capable of handling them most effectively. 

Moreover, this is the clear and obvious meaning of the 
parable of the talents, which does not cause the slightest 
difficulty to one who accepts the work-bench philo- 
sophy and who regards wealth as tools for further pro- 
duction rather than as means of self-gratification. To the 
pig-trough philosopher, however, this parable has always 
been a stumbling block, and he has invented various mys- 
tical interpretations to avoid the obvious economic 
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meaning which it was intended to convey. If wealth 
is tools for the further conquest of the earth, it is entirely 
to be expected that a Kingdom of God would take the 
talents from the men who could not use them produc- 
tively and give them to the men who had shown the 
greatest capacity to use them to the advantage of the 
Kingdom. 


To Him That Hath 


This is precisely what happens when the struggle 
among individuals, that is, economic competition, is 
properly regulated by the group. The farmer who can 
make a farm produce the most, over and above what he 
requires for his own sustenance, will in the long run get 
possession of that farm, unless prevented by fraud or 
violence on the part of some other individual, or by un- 
wise regulation and interference on the part of the state. 
Under the operation of well-enforced laws, and in the 
absence of unwise interference, the land of a country 
will, therefore, gradually get into the possession of the 
best farmers. Moreover it tends to be distributed in such 
acreages as give the best results to the country as a whole. 
Where farms are too small to get the best results with 
modern machinery, they are combined, as is being done 
in some parts of the Middle West and South today. 
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Where they are too large for the more intensive agri- 
culture under irrigation methods, they tend to be sub- 
divided, as has been done in some parts of the Far West. 
Any attempt to force a different distribution would 
weaken rather than strengthen the nation. Even the 
Kingdom of God, as expounded by the Great Teacher 
himself, embodies this principle. 

The problem of getting the economic resources of the 
nation into the hands of those who can handle them most 
productively has never been solved so satisfactorily as by 
this method of productive competition. 

As with the farms, so with the shops and the business 
establishments. In a well-regulated society the business- 
men who can make these resources produce the most, 
over and above costs and their own sustenance, will 
eventually get possession of them. They will win the 
control over these resources as against the less efficient 
producers. On the other hand, inefficient regulation or 
unwise interference with business competition will 
handicap the group by keeping resources under less 
competent management. This, in the end, is quite as 
disastrous in industrial as in military activity. 

The regulation of economic competition so that con- 
trol over the country’s resources is given to its most 
productive managers is by far the largest aspect of eco- 
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nomic competition. But it is an aspect which the oppo- 
nents of that system either will not or cannot see. Instead 
these critics usually harp on the costs of competition and 
the failures of the less competent. 

Even socialism, if democratic, will have an intense 
competition for positions of power. It will be the same 
kind of competition, but intensified, as we now have in 
politics. And political competition is even more wasteful 
than economic competition. 

In order to get rid of all competition we must stop not 
only all buying and selling, but all political campaigning. 
That means an absolute and hereditary dictatorship by 
one man or by an hereditary caste. Democracy means 
competition in politics as well as in business. 
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Chapter IV 


FIGHTERS, TALKERS AND PRODUCERS 


Types of Individual Struggle 

The struggle among individuals within the group for 
wealth, place, power and the like, has three distinct 
stages. The first stage is struggle by destruction, that is, 
private war. The second stage is struggle by palaver, 
that is, politics. The third stage is struggle by produc- 
tion, that is, economic competition. 

Cheating has accompanied all three stages, but has not 
been essential to any of them. In war it consists of using 
poisoned weapons and other devices contrary to the 
code of honor; in politics, it consists in trickery, dema- 
gogy and mendacity; and in economic competition it 
consists in deception, adulteration and financial fraud. 
In the several stages through which the struggle has 
passed, victory has gone respectively to the fighter, the 
talker, and the producer, though the ubiquitous trick- 
ster, like the jackal, has always been present and has 
come in for a share of the spoils, whatever the form of 
the struggle. 
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In the first stage, private war, the individual succeeds 
best who inflicts the most injury upon his fellows. This 
method survives in the gangster. His method of fighting 
benefits no one but himself and his mob. But the very 
nature of this struggle necessarily weakens the nation to 
which he belongs. Therefore he has to be suppressed, 
otherwise the nation itself will be destroyed. Even the 
pack of wolves has to suppress fighting among its own 
members, in order that the whole fighting force may 
be conserved for the struggle against the forces of the 
jungle. 

The next stage for the human species is struggle by 
palaver, which is much more economical than struggle 
by private war. In this stage the success of the individual 
depends upon his skill in paying court either to the sov- 
ereign person or the sovereign people. It is by this 
method that men are chosen to fill places of power and 
responsibility. In this stage, the talkers beat the fighters 
and get all the best places, and get control of all the large 
interests. The fighters do not like this. They frequently 
rebel, and try to carry the struggle back to the more 
primitive stage, that of violence, knowing that in this 
form of struggle they will stand a better chance of suc- 
cess. They are, of course, plain reactionaries, but they 
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call themselves revolutionists and progressives because 
they are trying to change the system. 

But the method of palaver, while an improvement 
over the method of fighting, is a poor way of finding the 
best men and putting them in positions of responsibility. 
It is like deciding which is the fastest horse by argument 
and voting, instead of putting them all to the test on the 
race course. There are, to be sure, some political offices 
for which men can be chosen in no other way than by 
argument and voting. It is a race among candidates, but 
it is a race for votes and not a contest in productive 
achievement. Where no other method is possible we 
must be content with this one, but no discerning person 
would imagine that it results in getting the best men into 
office. The crowd, however, in its enthusiasm over its 
new found toy, the ballot, probably imagines that its 
choice is always the best possible one, never having a 
chance to become disillusioned by a practical test. If 
there were no other method of picking out the fastest 
horse than by argument and voting, the crowd would 
probably feel a kind of supernal wisdom after it had 
chosen its favorite, and would never doubt that it had 
made the wisest possible choice. But the discerning 
horseman would know how shallow such judgments are 
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and how much better the actual test of performance is 
than the test of popularity. 


The Test of Performance 

Fortunately it is possible in an industrial society to 
apply the test of performance in selecting men for the 
most responsible positions. This was the test applied by 
the Master in the parable of the talents. 

It is the test actually applied, for example, in the selec- 
tion of men to run the farms, since the farms tend to get 
into the hands of those who can make them produce the 
largest surplus over and above cost and the sustenance 
of the farmers. This surplus is the fund available for 
equipping the farmer for more efficient farming. It en- 
ables such farmers to outbid other farmers for land and 
labor. By a similar process businesses in general tend to 
pass into the hands of those who can make them con- 
tribute most to the nation’s capital and income. 

This is a better test than the method of palaver, argu- 
mentation and voting, and it results in putting the re- 
sources of the nation into the hands of a more efficient 
class of men. Under this test the producers beat the talk- 
ers and get the best positions. Thus the producers come 
into control of the resources of the country. 

The talkers do not like this result any better than the 
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fighters liked it when they were beaten by the talkers. 
Accordingly the talkers are trying to restore the more 
primitive method of struggle by palaver, knowing that 
they would stand a better chance under that system. 
That is why so many large talkers, and so few large pro- 
ducers, are socialists. Here, again, the plain reactionaries 
call themselves revolutionists and progressives, merely 
because they are proposing a change. 

Some of these reactionaries, however, are deceived 
into thinking that they would be doing away with all 
struggle between men and creating a condition of uni- 
versal love and goodwill by merely putting all industry 
directly into the hands of the state to be managed by 
political methods. 

This form of deception appeals very strongly to some 
of our religionists of the more sentimental sort. But so 
long as more is better than less of any desirable thing, 
there will be struggle among men to get more. So long 
as one position in society is better than another, there 
will be struggle among men to get the more desirable 
position. 

The only question is as to the method of carrying on 
the struggle. There is just as intense a struggle in politics 
and the civil service as there is in industry. Moreover, the 
political struggle is of a meaner kind, because success 
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depends less upon productive efficiency and more upon 
oratory and large promises. 

The effect of doing away with economic competition 
would therefore be merely to place everything under 
political competition, or a universal civil service. 

But the group which depends upon this method of 
selecting men for responsible positions where the eco- 
nomic test of productive efficiency is possible, will lose 
ground as compared with the group which adopts the 
more accurate test of fitness and capacity, namely, which 
actually puts the farms, shops and factories into the 
hands of those who can make them produce the most 
and who can therefore pay the most to get possession 
of them. 


Capital is Socialized 


Another delusion which appeals strongly to the shal- 
low mind is that public property is more serviceable to 
the public than private property. It is difficult for some 
people to see that all productive property is serving the 
public and must serve the public if the owner is to get 
any income from it. The more efficiently a piece of 
property is managed and the more it is made to produce 
over and above what the manager consumes, the better 
it is for the public or the group. 
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All capital is socialized, whether the legal ownership 
be lodged in an individual or in the public. Only con- 
sumers’ goods are individualized—that is, devoted to 
individual gratification. Capital consists of instruments 
of production, whereas consumers’ goods are means of 
individual satisfaction. And the only way by which the 
owner of the tools can get any good from them is by 
using them productively, that is, serviceably. ‘That is all 
that can be done with them when they are owned by 
the public. 

Therefore, since all capital (tools of production) is 
socialized, the only real question is whether it is likely 
to be used more productively when owned by the public 
and managed by a public official than when owned and 
managed by a private individual. This is largely a ques- 
tion of the accuracy of the political as compared with 
the economic method of testing men for economic 
positions. 


The Value of a Man to the Group 

Under the strictest economic test, where chicanery 
is not permitted, the greatest victory goes to the man 
whose production exceeds his consumption by the largest 
margin. For with this margin he can buy land and tools. 
Therefore the land and tools will pass more and more 
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under his control. In other words, the individual’s com- 
petitive power depends upon the margin of his produc- 
tion over his consumption, that is upon his rate of accu- 
mulation of articles of production, instruction, and in- 
spiration. 

The individual’s value to the group, or his contribu- 
tion to the competitive power of the group in its strug- 
gle with other groups, depends upon precisely the same 
thing. He whose consumption exceeds his production, 
or the cost of whose keep is greater than the value of his 
service, is worth nothing to the group. That is, such a 
person contributes nothing to the competing power of 
his group against other groups. He is like the member 
of a boat’s crew who pulls less than his own weight. He 
contributes nothing to the speed of the boat or the suc- 
cess of the crew. Only the surplus of a man’s production 
over his consumption, or of his service over his cost, adds 
anything to the equipment of his industrial group for the 
further control over the forces of nature and the further 
conquest of the material environment. 

Those who accumulate capital are also of great value 
to the wage-workers. The world over, wages are higher 
and working conditions better where capital is abundant 
than where it is scarce. Where permitted to do so, 
workers migrate from countries where capital is scarce 
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to where it is abundant. The reason is that where capital 
is scarce labor is poorly equipped with tools and ma- 
chinery and the product per worker is low. Where the 
product per worker is low wages cannot possibly be 
high. But where capital is abundant, labor is well equip- 
ped with tools and machinery, the product per worker 
is high and wages correspondingly high. It is also in 
these countries that the arts and sciences flourish. 

It is therefore to the interest of the group, and es- 
pecially of the wage-workers, to encourage the surplus- 
yielding types of individuals. For that group which so 
regulates the struggle among its individuals as to give the 
largest measure of control over productive resources to 
those who contribute most to the surplus of the group’s 
productive power, is the group which will increase its 
own strength most rapidly, and its way of life will ulti- 
mately prevail over all others. 

The group that tries other experiments, however 
beautiful they may seem to idealists, will be beaten in the 
inter-group struggle. 


Control by Money-Getters or V ote-Getters? 


The surplus of the individual’s production over his 
consumption does not evaporate even when it is left in 
his own hands and under his own control and ownership. 
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From the standpoint of the group, it is as much a part 
of its competitive power as though it were owned by 
the group instead of by an individual. 

The only question is, Is the surplus likely to be used 
more productively when left in the hands of the indi- 
vidual who has met the economic test of performance, 
who has shown by actual performance the efficiency and 
wisdom to accumulate it, than when taken out of his 
hands and put into the hands of a public official who 
has been chosen for his position by the political test 
rather than by the economic test? 

When left in the hands of the individual who has 
shown the productiveness, the frugality and the fore- 
sight to accumulate it, it may of course be dissipated in 
riotous living through a sudden change in the habits of 
its owner or his heirs. That is a genuine danger. But 
when put into the hands of public officials it is also in 
danger of being dissipated by public extravagance of 
various kinds. 

There is this difference, however: such extravagance 
and dissipation on the part of the private individual tends 
to correct itself, because it weakens his competitive 
power under the economic form of struggle. It will cer- 
tainly put him, sooner or later, out of control of the re- 
sources of production. But such extravagance on the 
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part of a public official generally strengthens his com- 
petitive power under the political form of struggle and 
tends to perpetuate his control over the resources of pro- 
duction, to the permanent weakening of the group. 

It must always be remembered that even in a democ- 
racy public property is not managed by the people 
themselves. It is managed by officials who are chosen 
for that purpose by the method of palaver. Under a dic- 
tatorship, it is managed by the dictator’s agents. 

They who believe that this political method is the 
only Christian one for choosing men for positions of 
power and responsibility ought to make haste to rewrite 
the parable of the talents. In the revised form the redis- 
tribution of the talents would be determined by the 
town-meeting method of argumentation and voting. 

In that case, if the men who resembled the poor fellow 
who didn’t know how to use his one talent happened to 
outnumber the one who knew how to use the five talents 
efficiently, they would probably vote to put one of their 
own number in charge of the whole fund. They would 
then probably feel that a great popular victory had been 
won, and some rhapsodist would point to it as an exam- 
ple of industrial democracy. If the pig-trough rather 
than the work-bench philosophy happened to prevail 
in the community, and talents were looked upon as 
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means of gratification rather than as tools for the pro- 
ductive work of building up the Kingdom, the only 
thing it would logically do would be to take the ten 
talents from the plutocrat and give them to the public, 
where the one-talent man could get a chance at them, 
on the ground that the maximum efficiency of consump- 
tion demanded greater equality. Whatever the philo- 
sophy of life happened to be, control of the talents 
would pass into the hands of those who could win in the 
political rather than the economic form of competition, 
that is, whose skill consisted in getting votes rather than 
in making the talents produce other talents. 

But the question is not whether the group is satisfied 
with its choice or not, or whether it is satisfied with itself 
or not. Most groups are satisfied with themselves and 
their methods of choosing men. Groups always call 
themselves progressive even when they are degenerating 
and going straight to perdition. 

The question is whether the group can meet the re- 
quirements of the universe or not; whether it can com- 
pete with other groups under the rules of the game laid 
down by certain “ancient Elemental Powers,” and not 
of its own devising. The group which meets this test 
must adopt the most accurate possible test of fitness in 
choosing men for its responsible positions. 
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Both communism and socialism, in order to succeed, 
must find some way of rating men according to their 
abilities and fitness for place and position. Without some 
means of putting men to the test of performance, such 
ratings must be largely guess work. Even H. G. Wells, 
in his Modern Utopia, has to face this problem. Uto- 
pian reformers, he points out, have ignored the endless 
variety of men, their endless gradation of quality over 
which the hand of selection plays. Therefore, in plan- 
ning the society of the future, he says, we must keep in 
mind the necessity for competition in life “to determine 
who are to be pushed to the edge and who are to prevail 
and multiply.” 


“Whatever we do, man will remain a competitive creature, and 
though moral and intellectual training may enlarge his concep- 
tion of success and fortify him with refinements and consola- 
tions, no Utopia will ever save him completely from the emo- 
tional drama of struggle for exaltations and humiliations, from 
pride and prostration and shame. Man lives in success and fail- 
ure just as inevitably as he lives in space and time.” 
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Chapter V 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Not a Question of Likes and Dislikes 


This conception of a Kingdom of God on earth as a 
competitive one will be accepted by everyone who be- 
lieves that this physical world is God’s world, and that 
the laws of selection now in operation are God’s laws. 
He will admit that the group which best meets the com- 
petitive conditions of this world and which can there- 
fore win the world in competition with all other forms 
and types of social organization must, of logical neces- 
sity, be God’s kingdom. And this triumphant group will 
be the one which evaluates most accurately the fitness 
of its men to help in the struggle, and which distributes 
power and responsibility on the basis of that fitness. 

This view of the situation will, of course, seem shock- 
ing to those amiable idealists who prefer their own stan- 
dards to those imposed upon us by the conditions of the 
universe. They are like the woman who didn’t like 
to eat wholesome food, but “liked to eat what she’d 
d’ruther.” If the people like a certain thing and vote for 
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it, why shouldn’t they have it? They may have it, but 
their liking it will not obviate its consequences any more 
than the woman’s liking for unwholesome food would 
obviate indigestion. 

No phase of religious liberalism of today is so demor- 
alizing as the general appeal which is being made to 
popularity by presenting only the more pleasing, ami- 
able and sentimental sides of religion and goodness. This 
bid for popularity seems to assume that what the people 
can be persuaded to like in the way of religion and moral- 
ity is necessarily good; or that if we can agree in liking 
a certain type of religious life, that is all we need to 
trouble ourselves about. 

For a great many years certain moralists, of the socio- 
logical type, have been discovering and rediscovering 
the old and time-worn fact that many of our ideals of 
conduct rest mainly upon custom and convention. They 
therefore jump to the conclusion that there is nothing 
to either religion or morality except custom and conven- 
tion, and that one is as good as another if it only gets 
itself adopted by the popular will. They usually assume 
a scornful attitude toward “mere middle-class morality,” 
as though middle-class morality were some kind of low- 
down occupation unworthy of gentlemen and scholars. 
Wise men, on the other hand, ask what happens to those 
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who adopt and practice some of the looser ideas of 
morality. 

Against the idea that either convention or popularity, 
either ancient tradition or a majority vote, is the true 
test of worth, Thomas Carlyle, who certainly cannot 
be accused of having a commercial bias, hurled the shafts 
of his grim irony. 


“Unanimity of voting,—that will do nothing for us if so.Your 
ship cannot double Cape Horn by its excellent plans of voting. 
The ship may vote this and that, above decks and below, in 
the most harmoniously exquisitely constitutional manner: the 
ship, to get around Cape Horn, will find a set of conditions 
already voted for, and fixed with adamantine rigor by the 
ancient Elemental Powers, who are entirely careless how you 
vote. If you can, by voting, or without voting, ascertain these 
conditions, and valiantly conform to them, you will get round 
the Cape: if you cannot,—the ruffian winds will blow you ever 
back again; the inexorable Icebergs, dumb privy councilors 
from Chaos, will nudge you with most chaotic “admonition”; 
you will be flung half-frozen on the Patagonian cliffs, or ad- 
monished into shivers by your iceberg councilors, and sent 
sheer down to Davy Jones, and will never get round Cape Horn 
at all! Unanimity on board ship;—yes, indeed, the ship’s crew 
may be very unanimous, which doubtless, for the time being, 
will be very comfortable to the ship’s crew, and to their Phan- 
tasm Captain, if they have one: but if the tack they unani- 
mously steer upon is guiding them into the belly of the Abyss, 
it will not profit them much!—Ships accordingly do not use the 
ballot-box at all; and they reject the Phantasm species of Cap- 
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tains: one wishes much some other Entities—since all entities 
lie under the same rigorous set of laws—could be brought to 
show as much wisdom and sense, at least of self-preservation, 
the first command of Nature. ... 

“Tf a man could shake out of his mind the universal noise of 
political doctors . . . and consider the matter face to face... 
I venture to say he would find this a very extraordinary method 
of navigation, whether in the Straits of Magellan or in the un- 
discovered sea of Time. To prosper in this world, to gain feli- 
city,victory, and improvement, either for a man or anation, there 
is but one thing requisite,—that the man or nation can discern 
what the true regulations of the Universe are in regard to him 
and his pursuit, and can faithfully and steadfastly follow these.” 


There was never a time when the rugged philosophy 
of the old Scot was more needed than it is today, when 
so many of us are good-naturedly tolerant of every va- 
riety of conduct as well as of opinion, virtually saying 
that all conduct is merely a matter of likes and dislikes, 
or that one custom is as good as another provided it suc- 
ceeds in getting itself adopted by the popular will. 

We need a clear perception of the solemn truth that 
it is quite as essential to the success of a group that its 
customs and conventions conform to the laws of the 
universe, as it is to the success of the individual that his 
habits conform to the customs and conventions of his 
group; that a group is no more free to adopt whatever 
customs and conventions happen to please it than the 
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individual is to follow whatever line of conduct happens 
to please his whim. 


Is There a Moral Order of the Universe? 


We are sometimes told, however, that nature is non- 
moral, or that science is unable to discover a moral order 
in the universe. 

This cannot possibly mean anything more than that 
nature does not seem to conform to our peculiar notions 
of morality, or that the scientist is unable to see in the 
order of the universe anything resembling what he has 
been taught to regard as the moral order. If one had been 
taught a peculiar system of hygiene and afterwards dis- 
covered that nature paid very little attention to his sys- 
tem, he might then say that nature was non-hygienic, or 
that science was unable to discover a hygienic order of 
the universe. That would, of course, be a very ridiculous 
thing to say; but it would be no more ridiculous than to 
say that nature knows nothing of morality. 

If we once perceive that morality is merely social 
hygiene, and that anything is moral which works well 
for society in the long run, and anything is immoral 
which works badly for society in the long run, we shall 
never be guilty of questioning the moral order of the 
universe. We shall then say frankly that whatever the 
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order of the universe is, that is the moral order; that 
whatever social customs and conventions are found to 
fit into the order of the universe, and whatever private 
conduct is found to strengthen the social group, that is 
morality. 


The Moral Order of the Universe and God’s Law 


That is, after all, the only conception of morality 
which is consistent with the highest religious thought. 
The most thoroughgoing religionist is he who believes 
that the universe is not only created by the Divine Will, 
but is momentarily supported by the perpetually crea- 
tive activity of that Will. He sees that all the phenomena 
of nature are merely the manifestations of divine activ- 
ity; that the observed uniformities called “natural laws” 
are merely the observed uniformities of the operation 
of the Divine Will; and that the so-called miraculous, 
or supernatural, is merely an unusual or extraordinary 
manifestation of the same Will. 

While this is the most thoroughgoing form of religious 
belief which exists in the world today, very few of the 
thoroughgoing religionists who accept it are willing to 
accept the conclusions which necessarily belong with it. 
One of these conclusions is that, since we can know the 
Divine Will only through its manifestations, a knowl- 
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edge of that Will is to be gained only by study of its 
manifested uniformities, that is, by a scientific study of 
what we call for convenience the laws of nature. 

If these laws are merely the manifestations of the reg- 
ular, normal operations of that Will, so regular that we 
come to expect them as a matter of course, they are cer- 
tainly worthy of religious study. If miracles and super- 
natural events are the rare and unusual operations, so 
rare and unusual as to surprise us when they happen, it 
must follow that a fuller and more satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the Divine Will is secured through a study of 
natural laws than through a study of the miraculous and 
the supernatural. It is certainly more satisfactory to 
know what to expect regularly, every day and all the 
time, of the Being in whom we put our faith, than it is 
to know that on rare occasions some astonishing manifes- 
tation, called a “miracle,” may occur to surprise us. How- 
ever firmly such a religionist may believe in miracles, he 
could not logically deny that the emphasis should be put 
upon the uniformities rather than upon the things which 
merely cause wonderment because of their rarity. 

Moreover, he would have to agree that the only sound 
school of theology is a school where the uniformities of 
the Divine Order are studied by the methods of science. 

Asa matter of fact, the philosopher-scientist is listened 
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to with reverence by the really religious, as distinguished 
from the superstitious part of our population. 


Natural Selection and Divine Approval 

Another conclusion which forms a necessary part of 
this religious belief is that the laws of natural selection 
are merely God’s regular methods of expressing his 
choice and approval. The naturally selected are the 
chosen of God. That nation, or that people, whose aver- 
age individual character and conduct and whose social 
institutions and customs are such as to make them strong 
in competition with other peoples and able to spread 
over the earth and subdue it and hold dominion over it, 
becomes, by that very fact, the Chosen People, whatever 
their name, language or religion. 

As to religion, however, the advantage must be on the 
side of those who put their faith in a God of law and 
order, whose Will is expressed in the observed uni- 
formities of the objective universe. The whole life of 
such people will consist in an intelligent effort to adjust 
themselves to the Will thus expressed. 

They who have other gods before this God of law 
and order will put their faith in a god of whim and 
caprice. They will expect to win the favor of these ca- 
pricious gods and, by this favor, success for themselves, 
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through charms, incantations, amulets, rabbits’ feet and 
comet pills. But such a people will fail and their sins will 
be visited upon their children as long as their children 
last. ‘This may be “until the third or fourth generation,” 
that is, until their more efficient competitors drive them 
to the wall. 

Moreover, that mental attitude which thinks or speaks 
lightly of this God of law and order, which imagines 
that He can be cheated or eluded, which impudently 
follows its own whims and will not consider the awful 
responsibility of freedom, also handicaps the people who 
possess it. 

If we proceed down through the Decalogue and try 
to interpret each command in the light of real experience 
with the objective world, we shall find, to our surprise 
perhaps, that every one of them is a part of the economy 
of the universe. It is only when they are interpreted in 
the light of an unreal and artificial kind of sentimen- 
talism, sometimes miscalled spirituality, that they cease 
to impress the hard-headed, unemotional, but construc- 
tive minds who are, after all, the real builders of civiliza- 
tion. When properly interpreted, each command be- 
comes a statement of a law of nature. Even the tenth 
and least understood of the commandments, which for- 
bids covetousness, conveys a clear and definite economic 
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meaning to any one who has, to begin with, the work- 
bench philosophy of life. It is sheer foolishness to any 
one with the pig-trough philosophy. 

This scientific view of religion will seem like sacrilege 
to a great many excellent people who have been brought 
up in a faith which emphasizes the so-called supernatural 
rather than the natural, that is, a faith which stresses the 
rare and exceptional manifestations of God’s Will rather 
than the regular and uniform manifestations. 

But it is not sacrilege, it is not irreligion; it is red-hot 
religion. It is the only religion which can take hold upon 
a mind trained to scientific habits and saturated with 
modern evolutionary philosophy, and make it feel “Woe 
is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” Let it once be 
clearly understood that obedience to God’s Will as 
revealed to the scientist normally brings success to a 
nation, in other words, that righteousness is that which 
exalteth a nation, that righteousness is therefore loyalty 
and sin is disloyalty, and who could help becoming a 
preacher of righteousness? 


Adaptation and Obedience 


If we accept the concept of a God who expresses His 
Will through the observed uniformities of the world of 
actual experience, we must then agree that they who 
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obey this Will most completely, that is, who adapt them- 
selves most completely to their world environment, must 
succeed best, and become, by that very fact, the children 


of God. 
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Chapter VI 


THE CRISIS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Dangers of Prosperity 


But these chosen ones, the naturally selected, must not 
think that they hold this position by any permanent 
tenure. It is a tenure which must be earned through suc- 
cessful competition by every succeeding generation. A 
people which imagines that it has earned this position 
once and for all will find itself most ruthlessly dis- 
possessed of its inheritance whenever another people 
arises which excels it in obedience to the objectively 
manifested will of God. This applies not only to a people 
or to a nation as a whole, but to those individuals within 
the nation who succeed for a time through the practice 
of the economic virtues. 

A successful army has often, in the history of the 
world, become demoralized by its own success, has 
allowed the severity of its discipline to relax, has given 
way to the luxurious and weakening vices, and, as a 
result, has been defeated by some of its former antago- 
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nists whose very adversity contributed to their own dis- 
cipline and, through this, to their final success. 

A successful nation in the industrial struggle has some- 
times been demoralized in precisely the same way. 
Through a severe discipline in the practice of the eco- 
nomic virtues, wealth has accumulated; but the tempta- 
tion to luxury and ease has proved too strong, and the 
economic virtues have given way to the uneconomic 
vices. The pig-trough philosophy has crept in, and the 
economic advantage is speedily won by another nation 
not yet arrived at the luxurious stage. 

Between competing individuals within a nation the 
same process has long been observed. “Only three gene- 
rations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves” does not tell 
the whole truth. The course is rather from shirt-sleeves 
to extermination, and three generations is about the aver- 
age time required for completing the course unless the 
family is disciplined by a religion which holds it true 
to the productive life and the work-bench philosophy. 


The Crisis of Christianity is an Economic Crisis 

In this the Christian churches may learn an awful 
lesson. It is no accident that Christian nations have out- 
stripped pagan nations. Nor is it any accident that in 
Christian countries religious people, especially those of 
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the stricter sort, have as a rule outstripped the irreligious 
people. If these things be accidents, they occur with an 
amazing uniformity which would be hard to explain. 

The stricter discipline in essentials and the less strict 
insistence upon nonessentials, which characterize the 
leading Christian churches, have resulted in a greater 
economy of energy and more productive lives among 
Christians than among pagans, and among religious than 
among irreligious people. It would be a poor kind of 
religion which would not produce this result. But the 
very success which follows discipline in the productive 
virtues may prove the undoing of the Christian churches. 
This discipline has brought a degree of prosperity which 
no people has yet been able to withstand. 

Any church which fails, under prosperity, to main- 
tain its discipline in the productive virtues will be com- 
pelled to fall back more and more upon demagogic argu- 
ments, and to try to win back by talk what its people 
are losing in the contest of performance. Left to the test 
of productive achievement, its people would be beaten 
more and more; but in the field of palaver, it might be 
strong, putting forth large claims to its historic origin 
and its glorious past. 

But its glorious past will not save it. Unless it can 
make its people excel in the field of productive achieve- 
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ment, they will become more and more the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water for their more capable 
competitors. If any church succeeds in any country in 
dominating through talk and politics, then that country 
will follow in their downward course all the other coun- 
tries where religion has degenerated into mere ceremony 
and empty form. Your ship cannot round Cape Horn 
through reliance upon its historic origin any more than 
by its excellent plans of voting. 


Separation a Normal Result 


As between religious and irreligious people in Chris- 
tian countries, the greater productivity of the former is 
shown in what is sometimes referred to as “the separation 
of the churches from the masses.” 

This separation has two different aspects, one credit- 
able to the churches and the other not. 

In one sense, a separation is what was to have been 
expected and desired. It came from a superior way of 
life and larger prosperity of church people. If a religion 
is worth anything it ought to be a means of conserving 
human energy, of avoiding waste and dissipation, of 
stimulating the productive virtues. People with such a 
religion could scarcely help prospering out of propor- 
tion to people who waste their energies in “sin.” For 
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sin is dissipation. In fact nothing is sin except waste and 
dissipation. 

But this aspect of the separation of the church from 
the masses is displeasing to those who are beaten, and 
their natural recourse is talk, muckraking and palaver. 
If the government were inefficient enough to allow it, 
there would also be recourse to the still more primitive 
method of war to win back what the irreligious have 
lost by being beaten in the highest struggle of productive 
achievement. 

It is just at this point that the religious liberal is in 
greatest danger of displaying ignorance and weakness. 
He is under peculiar temptation to join in this demagogic 
cry against the separation of the churches from the 
masses. For if religion were merely a matter of likes and 
dislikes, it would sound finely democratic to talk about 
the iniquities of a world in which the people whom we 
happen to like are beaten by the people whom we hap- 
pen to dislike. 

For example, if I like the gay sport and dislike the 
quiet Quaker and the stern Puritan, I may be very much 
disturbed when I observe that the gay sport fails as a 
rule, whereas the quiet Quaker and the stern Puritan 
succeed under the test of productive achievement. Or if 
I like the amiable spendthrift and dislike the frugal, hard- 
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working Pennsylvania German, and yet observe that in 
spite of my likes and dislikes the amiable spendthrift goes 
to the wall while the Pennsylvania German buys out his 
neighbors and broadens his acres, I may get very sarcastic 
in my comments upon the social arrangement in which 
my likes and dislikes seem to count for so little. Seeing 
that what I like fails and what I dislike succeeds with such 
uniformity, I might even reach the conclusion that this 
is not God’s but the Devil’s world; for of course God, 
being all-wise, would agree with me, and if this were 
His world He would give success to that which I ap- 
prove and failure to that which I disapprove. 

If such were my attitude, I might, lacking a sense of 
humor, even claim for myself the inheritance of the 
earth which is promised to the meek. 


Another Aspect of the Separation 

But there is another aspect of this separation of the 
churches from the masses which is not so creditable to 
the churches. Having achieved a high degree of prosper- 
ity through the practice of the economic virtues, they 
show signs of succumbing to the temptations of the pig- 
trough philosophy, of giving way to luxury, pride and 
ostentation, and thus erecting a barrier of pride and 
exclusiveness between themselves and the masses. 
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This barrier of pride and exclusiveness is not only 
deplorable in itself; it is also a sign of the demoralization 
of the church and its people. 

The worst result of this demoralization is not the | 
aloofness of the masses from the church. For they who 
are outstripped by men of a severer discipline invariably 
dislike that discipline and affect to despise it. That need 
not disturb the church. 

The worst result is that this demoralization will de- 
stroy the very prosperity of the churches and their 
people. The real crisis in the life of the church comes 
when it sees that its discipline and productiveness have 
brought their normal result, and it begins to consider 
what to do with the fruits of its own prosperity. These 
questions then arise: What is the use of maintaining this 
strict discipline in the productive virtues? Have we not 
already secured the means of enjoyment? Is not that the 
end of the struggle? 

When these questions arise, the work-bench philoso- 
phy is giving way to the pig-trough philosophy and ruin 
is impending. That was precisely the trouble with a cer- 
tain rich man who said to his soul, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry.” Be it observed that the condemnation 
of this rich man came not because of his riches but be- 
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cause of his attitude toward them.To him they had 
ceased to be tools and had become means of ease, luxury 
and self-gratification. He had fallen from grace, that is, 
he had given up the work-bench philosophy and adopted 
the pig-trough philosophy. At that point he lost his soul. 

Few peoples have succeeded in withstanding the 
temptation to turn from the productive life to the life 
of ease and enjoyment when the productive life has 
brought its normal results. Right here is the present 
problem of the Christian churches. They have supplied 
a discipline which fitted their people admirably for ad- 
versity and poverty and which enabled them to rise out 
of these conditions. Are they able now to supply a dis- 
cipline which will fit their people for prosperity, and 
hold them true to the productive life when a life of 
waste and luxury is possible? If they cannot, nothing 
can save them. 
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Chapter VIL 


THE TRUE CHURCH 


A Question for the Future 


A nation, church or community cannot live on its 
past any more than an individual can. Nothing could be 
more futile than to argue that, because the church is 
God’s own institution, therefore it cannot fail. Whether 
it is God’s institution or not will be determined by 
whether it fails or not. It is not a question of origin, but 
a question of outcome. Which is the true church is not 
a question of the past; it is a question of the future. It is 
not a question of history; it is a question of future adap- 
tation and selection. That will prove itself to be the true 
church which eventually wins the world in fair and free 
competition. 

Moreover, God is not to be cheated by demagogic 
successes. Suppose one church should win this country 
in a mere demagogic contest for popularity; this country 
would then start on its downward career, and eventually 
succumb to a country with a more productive and less 
demagogic religion. This may take a long time, but there 
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is plenty of time. The world belongs by a law of nature, 
which is the only kind of divine right, to that church 
which gives its people the discipline that will enable them 
to people the earth, to subdue it, and to hold dominion 
over it. The church which eventually achieves this result 
will have proved itself to be the Church of God. 

There is little likelihood that this victory can go to a 
church which emphasizes its historic antiquity as its 
chief claim to support. In fact, it is unlikely that it can 
go to any church which relies mainly on its appeals to 
the crowd. There will always be muckraking dema- 
gogues who can beat it in a contest of talk. 

Nor is it likely that it can go to a church that encour- 
ages its people to rely upon charms, incantations, the in- 
tercession of medicine men, or miraculous intervention 
of any kind. Many pagan religions can present statistics 
in support of their claims to this kind of power. 

The advantage is likely to lie, rather, on the side of 
those churches which teach their people to rely upon 
exact scientific knowledge of the laws of nature or the 
observed uniformities of God’s will, and not to rely 
upon breaks in those uniformities. 

But the important thing to remember is that the field 
is still open, and new contestants for the position of the 
true church may enter at any time. The question will 
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be decided by the future and not by the past. The vic- 
tory may go to some church already strong; it may go 
to the Christian Scientists; it may go to the Mormons; or 
it may go to some church as yet unborn. Only one thing 
is certain, it will go to the most efficient; not the most 
efficient in the field of talk, but the most efficient in the 
field of production. 


The Appeal of the True Church 


The efficiency of its discipline is the only ground 
upon which a church has any right to appeal for ap- 
proval and support. That church will prevail which can 
say to the unchurched: 

“Our way of life is best because it works best. Our 
people are efficient, prosperous, and happy because we 
are a body who aid one another in the productive life. 
We tempt one another to righteousness. 

“We waste none of our substance in vice, luxury, or 
ostentation. We do not dissipate our energy in brawling, 
gambling, or unwholesome habits. 

‘“‘We conserve our resources of body and mind and 
devote them to the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God, 
which is not a mystical but a real kingdom, a body of 
people dominated by ideals of productivity, of mutual 
service. 
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“We do not strive for the things which satisfy but for 
a moment and then leave a bad taste. We strive for the 
things which build us up and enable us and our children 
to be strong, to flourish, and to conquer. We strive to 
make ourselves worthy to receive the world by fitting 
ourselves to use the world more productively than others. 

“We believe that obedience to God means obedience 
to the laws of nature, which are but the uniform mani- 
festations of His will; and we try by painstaking study 
to acquire the most complete and exact knowledge of 
that will, in order that we may conform our lives to it. 

“We believe that reverence for God is respect for 
these natural laws, that meekness is teachableness and 
willingness to learn by observation and experience. By 
practicing this kind of meekness, or teachableness, we 
believe that we shall inherit the earth; whereas the un- 
meek, the unteachable, the pig-headed, and those dom- 
inated by pride of tradition, shall not. 

“We offer you hard work, frugal fare, severe dis- 
cipline, but a share in the conquest of the world for the 
religion of the productive life.” 

The church which could make this appeal without 
exaggeration might be temporarily less successful in 
winning converts than some others, but such as it did 
win would be worth having. Every convert would be 
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won from the unproductive to the productive life. Its 
people, by the conservation of their energies, would ex- 
tend their power and influence through their success in 
the productive form of competition, even if they were 
less successful in the windy contest of talk and palaver. 

But the sons of Belial would, of course, begin to wag 
their heads and put out their tongues and write derisive 
articles for the popular magazines. The prosperity of 
this lean and efficient congregation would call forth 
resentment, and men whose “eyes stick out with fat- 
ness” would begin to talk piously about the materialism 
of the church. Gentlemen of elegant leisure would talk, 
over their mint juleps and clear Havanas, about the de- 
plorable separation of the church from the masses. Social- 
istic speakers, in rooms foul with bad air, beer and 
tobacco, would denounce as selfishness and greed the 
qualities which were putting these people of clean 
and wholesome habits ahead of them. And even some 
churchmen, whose very clothes reek with the evidences 
of self-indulgence, would express great concern on ac- 
count of the decay of spirituality. 

But this church will be founded upon the rock of 
economic efficiency, and “the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” 
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Two Kinds of Rich Men’s and Poor Men’s Churches 


Before any one expresses disapproval of the rich men’s 
churches, he would do well to consider that there are 
two kinds of rich men’s churches. There is the church 
that teaches the productive life and disciplines its mem- 
bers in the productive virtues. Such a church could not 
help becoming a rich men’s church, because it would be 
making its people rich and prosperous. Not to become a 
rich men’s church in this sense is a disgrace and an evi- 
dence of failure to perform its mission. Then there is 
the church which becomes a rich men’s church because 
it is a church into which a certain type of rich men like 
to get as soon as they can afford it, just as they like to get 
into certain fashionable clubs. Criticism of this kind of 
a rich men’s church is well-founded, but it should be 
discriminating. Moreover, such rich men’s churches are 
bringing themselves to an end through race suicide. 

Similarly, there are two kinds of poor men’s churches. 
The ‘church which keeps its people ignorant and in- 
efficient will always be a poor men’s church; but instead 
of boasting it should be ashamed of the fact. The church, 
however, which ministers to a neighborhood where poor 
people live, but gives them a discipline which enables 
them to rise out of poverty and passes them on to other 
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neighborhoods to make room for other poor people who 
are coming in, and by repeating this process continues 
to minister to the needs of poor people, but of an ever- 
changing body of poor people, is the only kind of a 
poor men’s church to be proud of. 

Lest this be interpreted as a glorification of riches in 
the vulgar sense, let us repeat once more that wealth in 
the hands of such people is not means of gratification. 
It is instead tools of service. It is productive energy 
devoted to gaining a further mastery of the physical 
forces and a further conquest of the earth through 
greater and greater productive efficiency. It does not 
consist wholly in implements of iron and steel, or piles 
of brick and stone. It may consist largely in sources of 
inspiration to high endeavor, such as great poetry, music 
and art; in means of stimulating the productive virtues, 
such as books and precision instruments for extending 
our knowledge of the physical world and our control 
over it. 


The Way of Temporal Salvation 

Every unfortunate and oppressed people has well 
within its reach this safe and sure means of deliverance 
from its bondage, if it only has the wisdom to see its 
opportunity, the faith to lay hold upon it, and the cour- 
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age, patience and fortitude to persist. But such people 
have frequently been impatient of God’s slow but safe 
way, and have sought to take the Kingdom of Heaven 
by violence. The Negroes in America, for example, have 
their preachers of an emotional and mystical religion and 
they have their fiery political agitators. But they have 
also had Booker T. Washington, the great Negro edu- 
cator, and George Carver, the great scientist, demon- 
strating to all the world the beauty and conquering 
power of the productive life. Most of us are wise enough 
to see that, for the Negro, that is the way of wisdom. 
We are not always wise enough to apply the same rule 
to ourselves. 

The Jews nineteen centuries ago were longing pas- 
sionately for deliverance from the Roman yoke, which 
was a real and not a mystical yoke. The priests were 
praying and the people were wailing in the temple, call- 
ing upon God to deliver them. But deliverance does not 
come in that way. They also had their fiery revolution- 
ary leaders, inciting them to revolt. That was tried, but 
it failed miserably. 

One man, a hard-headed Galilean carpenter, who had 
learned through the handling of things that this world 


is under a rule of law, saw that deliverance was not to 
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come in either of those ways. Like all other desirable 
results, it would come in harmony with economic law, 
that is, in harmony with the uniform operation of God’s 
will, and in no other way. Accordingly, He began 
preaching the gospel of service, or the productive life. 

If they had listened to His message and followed His 
teaching, they would have laid deep the economic foun- 
dation of their society and could properly have called 
it the Kingdom of Heaven. They would have conserved 
their energies and wasted none of them in idleness, in 
quarreling, in dissipation, in vice, in luxury, or in fruit- 
less talk and palaver. Every ounce of energy would have 
been utilized in productive service. A people who would 
thus conserve and utilize their energies would eventually 
grow so strong that no human power could hold them 
in subjection. 

But to live true to such a life of productive service 
required more spiritual vision and moral discipline than 
the Jews at that time possessed. They were under the 
domination of the talkers, and the greatest among them 
were the biggest talkers rather than the largest pro- 
ducers. Consequently they rejected His message, and 
were in consequence themselves thrown on the scrap 
heap of nations, not by a special manifestation of divine 
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wrath, but by the normal working of economic law, 
which is merely the normal and uniform operation of 
God’s will. 

Under adversity, however, they discovered the virtues 
of the productive life and have been practicing them for 
centuries. Today, the worst name one Jew can call an- 
other is “loafer.” Consequently they have been growing 
in numbers and influence and have been helping to build 
every country but their own. Had they learned the les- 
son in time, Jerusalem might today be one of the world’s 
greatest capitals. 
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Chapter V IIT 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR 


W hat the True Church Can Do for the Laboring Classes 


The less skilled wage earners in most countries are in 
a weak position. Their bargaining power is low because 
they are numerous relatively to the number of com- 
petent employers. The experience of weak groups has 
shown the futility of hoping for supernatural aid or re- 
lying upon violent revolt. 

These lessons of experience the wage earners of today 
may well take to heart. They have in the past had reli- 
gious leaders persuading them to rely upon the rare and 
exceptional, rather than the normal and uniform opera- 
tions of the Divine Will; that is, upon the so-called super- 
natural rather than natural laws. But wage earners have 
already learned to distrust such leaders. Anybody ought 
to know that it is safer to rely upon the regular, normal 
and uniform operation of God’s will than to expect help 
from some irregular and astonishing manifestation. 

Wage earners still have their fiery agitators inciting 
them to revolt and revolution. The experience of the 
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world furnishes no reason for expecting help from this 
source. 

There are also leaders who would teach workers the 
principles of the productive life, but such leaders are not 
yet so influential as they should be. If our workers had 
the wisdom and the foresight to follow this kind of 
leadership, they would eventually achieve an independ- 
ence of their own. 

If a preacher of righteousness who had the spiritual - 
vision to see that righteousness and productiveness are 
synonymous could start with a congregation of laboring 
men, however poor they were to begin with, and could 
actually lead them in the way of the productive life, his 
congregation would become economically independent 
as surely as day follows night. Its members would learn, 
under his ministration, to adopt those habits which con- 
serve energy and maintain the highest efhciency of body 
and mind, training their productive powers as carefully 
and as religiously as a pugilist trains his destructive 
powers. They would study to improve their efficiency 
as carefully as a boxer studies the science of self-defense, 
or an artist the principles of his art. They would study 
teamwork as carefully as a crew or a football team. 
They would waste no energy in brawling or in unpro- 
ductive contests. They would make sacrifices in order 
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that their children might receive the best possible edu- 
cation, the kind of education which would increase their 
productivity and usefulness in all fields to the maximum. 

In a few generations, this would be a rich men’s 
church, and would have the honor of having made its 
own rich men instead of having acquired them ready- 
made. 

Meanwhile they who had not had the courage, the 
patience, and the constructive faith to follow such teach- 
ing would still be inveighing against the injustice of so- 
ciety, and pointing to this church as an example of the 
way in which the churches were forsaking the poor and 
catering to the rich. 

But where is there a preacher of righteousness with 
such a vision and such a faith? He is found here and there 
as, for example, among the Pennsylvania Germans and 
sometimes among the Methodists, the Scotch Presby- 
terians, the Quakers and the Mormons. But among the 
conspicuous preachers of the more popular churches 
such faith is seldom found. 


The Conquering Power of Work 

The Kingdom of God is a kingdom of productive 
power at work, and not a kingdom of aesthetic self- 
indulgence or emotional happiness, much less a kingdom 
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of mere talk. It therefore requires no mystical interpre- 
tation to give credence to the promise of prosperity to 
those who seek first the Kingdom of Heaven. Neither 
does it require any miracle to bring about the literal ful- 
fillment of the promise that other things will be added 
unto them, for that result would come about through 
the normal working of economic law. When all the 
latent energy of a people is made active, when it is 
directed in the most intelligent manner toward the satis- 
faction of real human needs, when none of it is wasted 
or dissipated in injurious, antagonistic or destructive 
effort, such a people will attain to a degree of real pros- 
perity hitherto unknown. 

The greatest resource of any country is its fund of 
human energy. Nations have grown rich in the midst of 
poor surroundings by economizing and utilizing their 
funds of human energy. New England, for example, has 
poor soil, a harsh climate and no minerals. In spite of 
these handicaps, the Puritans built a prosperous com- 
munity. The Mormons in Utah made the desert bloom 
and blossom. These results were achieved by the de- 
velopment of human resources. Other peoples have 
grown or remained poor in the midst of rich natural 
resources because they have not developed their human 
resources. Russia and China are examples. 
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A church with a positive religion will study its human 
resources in order to discover latent talent, not simply 
talent for religious work in the narrower sense. It will 
realize that all useful work is religious work and will be 
eager to discover special talent for every kind of useful 
work. 

It is not enough merely to discover talent. It must be 
trained and made active. Young people of promise must 
be educated. No such young person must be permitted 
to drop out of school for financial reasons, or for any 
reason except his inability to profit further from school 
work. 

The church that discovers and develops all the talent 
that exists among its young people will be a powerful 
factor in national prosperity. It will not only help those 
young people whom it speeds on their way to success, 
but the rest of the country besides. If it could develop 
a few great captains of industry, it would help industry 
to expand, to create more goods and services for more 
people and more jobs for workers. 


Encouraging the Job Makers 

The church that can make two jobs exist where one 
existed before will do more for labor than all the political 
agitators combined. Every time a church enables a young 
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person to rise out of the class of unskilled labor into the 
employing class, it has made one less job seeker and one 
more job maker. Multiply this case by a million and the 
problem of unemployment is solved. 

Hard work and plain living make it possible for men 
of ability to save. They who save can invest. The in- 
vestor makes a market for inventions. The inventor and 
the investor work together like the right and the left 
hands. 

In combination, the inventor, the investor and the 
enterpriser build and equip new industries. Thus they 
increase the product per worker and make it possible to 
pay higher and higher wages. 

In non-capitalistic countries, the product per worker 
is low because of poor equipment. Wages are low be- 
cause of the low product per worker. What workers in 
those countries need is someone to equip them with 
more capital. A religion which inspires hard work and 
plain living among the capable would help to raise wages. 


Wasting the Later Years of Life 


The rich man who, having filled his barns, decided to 
retire and enjoy his riches, may have wasted his later 
years. If he was still a capable farmer when he decided 
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to retire, his country would be somewhat poorer because 
of his decision. 

Almost any great physician whose service is sought 
by multitudes could easily retire at an early age to enjoy 
his earnings. If he does, a great many people will be de- 
prived of his services. Fortunately for the world few 
really great physicians retire until death calls them. A 
great artist may earn such fees as to enable him to retire, 
if he is that kind of man. Fortunately, he generally 
keeps on working, and the world is richer because of his 
later work. A religion that can keep such men at work 
is, to that extent at least, a good religion. 

The physical resources of a country are fixed by na- 
ture. No church can do much about such things. But the 
human resources, which are more important, may be 
wasted by a bad religion, or conserved by a good reli- 
gion. The latter is the religion worth having. 
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Chapter [X 


THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 


The Fellowship of the Productive Life 


If the Christian fellowship becomes a fellowship for 
the promotion of the productive life, then Christians 
will become more productive farmers, mechanics, and 
business and professional men than non-Christians. If 
that result should be achieved, Christians will eventually 
own the farms, fill the shops and offices, and direct the 
business affairs of the world. If that should happen, this 
will be a Christian world; otherwise it will not. 

Man has been enabled to hold dominion over the rest 
of the animal creation by reason of the greater efficiency 
with which he has directed his energy. His greater efh- 
ciency has been due, first, to his greater knowledge of 
and control over the forces of nature; secondly, to his 
greater self-discipline whereby he has subordinated his 
immediate but lesser interests to his more remote but 
larger interests; thirdly, to his better teamwork whereby 
he has combined his efforts with those of his fellow men 
and worked with them for a common purpose. 
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Any part of the human race which possesses superior 
efficiency of these three kinds will be able to hold its 
own against the rest of mankind as surely as against the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air and the fish of the 
sea. Any part of the human race which falls behind in 
any of these three particulars must give way before their 
more productive neighbors as surely as the Indian has 
given way before the European. This is the law of 
nature, which is the law of God. To deny this is to deny 
that this is God’s world. 


The Higher vs. the Lower Faith 

Belief in the general uniformity, the certainty and the 
beneficence of the laws of God is the highest kind of 
faith. It is a lesser faith which trusts in charms, incan- 
tations, rabbits’ feet, comet pills, amulets, the interces- 
sion of medicine men and other devices for protection. 
The resort to such devices is based upon fear that the 
laws of God may fail us in an emergency, that His grace 
be not sufficient for us. The faith which really moves 
mountains, the only kind of faith which ever did move 
mountains, is faith in the calculability of God’s laws, 
and a willingness to venture out in obedience to them. 
This is the faith upon which great engineering feats, 
great productive business and great discoveries in science 
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are based. The world belongs, by the law of nature, that 
is, by the law of God, to those nations and peoples who 
possess this faith in the highest degree. 


Who Are the Meek? 


They who fully realize the universality of God’s laws, 
otherwise known as natural laws, who are ready to learn 
what these laws are, and who valiantly conform to them, 
are the meek. They do not have the conceit to think 
that God will change the regular order of his procedure 
for their benefit. They say, “Thy will be done,” and 
then try to adapt themselves to that will. ‘That they shall 
inherit the earth is a scientific proposition, a statement 
of a law of nature. 

The unmeek are they who will not be taught. They 
are wise in their own conceit and stubbornly persist in 
cherished error. They proudly defy the laws of God 
and raise the puny arm of rebellion against the order of 
nature. Or they have such a sense of their own im- 
portance as to expect that God will change the regular 
order of his procedure for their benefit. Instead of adapt- 
ing themselves to His Will as revealed in the laws of 
nature, they try to impose their wills upon Him. Since 
the meek are to inherit the earth, all these unmeek are to 
be exterminated by the process of natural selection. 
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Reverence 

Reverence means an appreciation of the righteous- 
ness and beneficence of the universe of law, a recogni- 
tion of natural law as divine law. Irreverence is the spirit 
which scoffs at all natural law. Reverence pays. 

The productive life is the life of faith, meekness and 
reverence, as these terms have just been defined. The 
church, as a school of faith, meekness and reverence, 
may be sure that its mission is eternal if its work is 
blessed with the success which the productive life brings. 
This success will be the visible sign of divine approval. 
The people who lead the productive life most devotedly, 
and who flourish most in consequence, become by that 
very fact the chosen people of God. The people who 
lead the unproductive life, and who fail in consequence, 
become, by that very fact, the rejected of God. 


The Discipline of the Productive Life 

The Fellowship of the Productive Life is the highest 
form of Christian fellowship. It is the fellowship of 
those who strive to cultivate among themselves the con- 
structive faith which sows, builds and invests in pro- 
ductive enterprises. They who belong to this fellowship 
limit consumption to the amount necessary for the high- 
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est efficiency, using all surplus wealth as tools for further 
productive service. They regard as disgraceful the pos- 
session of all wealth that has not been earned by useful 
service, whether it be in the hands of the rich or the 
poor. They regard all useful work as of equal respect- 
ability though not of equal value. They enter upon the 
work of the shops, the farms, the business houses and 
the political offices with the same honesty, high pur- 
pose and religious zeal as that which now actuates those 
who preach to the heathen or minister to the sick. The 
prosperity which must necessarily come to this fellow- 
ship means greater and greater power for service, and 
not greater and greater means of self-gratification. 
Again, this is the fellowship of those who strive to 
cultivate among themselves the teachable spirit, and to 
eliminate all stubborn and ostentatious pride in pre- 
conceived ideas and traditions, as well as in wealth and 
position. It is also the fellowship which strives to cul- 
tivate the spirit of reverence for all natural or divine law, 
and for the justice of its results. ‘hey who belong to 
this fellowship cannot be covetous or jealous of the suc- 
cess of those who prosper through obedience to this law. 
They realize that under the productive life greatness is 
the result of productive service, and the greatest is he 
who renders the greatest service or produces the most 
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over and above what he consumes. They accept literally 
the teaching: “Whosoever would be first among you 
shall be servant of all.” 


The Church Militant 

Again, the Fellowship of the Productive Life is the 
new conception of the Church militant. It is the new 
crusade of the Church militant for the conquest of the 
world. In season and out of season the call is to be made 
for men to abandon the unproductive life and take up 
the productive life. No human being is to be regarded 
as beyond the reach of this call. And they who do not 
respond to it but persist in their unproductiveness are 
doomed, which means damned. They refuse to conform 
to the universal laws of success, and nature damns them. 
It is nature’s retribution—and God’s. They are the bar- 
ren fig trees which cumber the ground. 

This new crusade ought to fire the zeal of the Chris- 
tian as no old crusader’s zeal was ever fired. The task is 
not the historic one of rescuing the holy sepulchre from 
the hands of the infidel, but the vastly greater and more 
worthy one of rescuing the farms, the shops, the busi- 
ness affairs and the governments of the world from the 
hands of the unproductive, which means the immoral, 
the un-Christian. 
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This task is not to be achieved by the warlike and 
destructive methods of the old crusader, but by the pro- 
ductive methods of modern industry and social service. 
If Christians make themselves worthy to receive the 
world by making themselves more productive than 
others—able to use the resources of the world to better 
advantage than others—then the world will be actually 
delivered into their hands. This victory will come, not 
by miraculous intervention, that is, not by some sudden 
and unusual manifestation of divine power, but by the 
sure process of economic law, which is, properly under- 
stood, the regular, uniform, everyday manifestation of 
divine power. 


What the Fellowship Offers 

What attractions does the Fellowship of the Produc- 
tive Life offer? 

To young men it offers days of toil and nights of 
study. It offers frugal fare and plain clothes. It offers 
lean bodies, hard muscles, horny hands, or furrowed 
brows. It offers wholesome recreation to the extent 
necessary to maintain the highest efficiency. It offers the 
burdens of bringing up families and training them in 
the productive life. It offers the obligation of using all 
wealth as tools and not as means of self-gratification. 
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It does not offer the insult of a life of ease, passive 
enjoyment, graceful consumption, or emotional ecstasy. 
It offers, instead, the joy of productive achievement, of 
participating in the building of the Kingdom of God. 

To young women also it offers toil, study, frugal fare 
and plain clothes, such as befit those who are honored 
with a great and difficult task. It offers the burdens and 
responsibilities of motherhood. It offers the obligation 
of perpetuating in succeeding generations the principles 
of the productive life made manifest in themselves. 

It does not offer young women the insult of a life of 
pride and vanity. It offers instead the joy of achieve- 
ment, of self-expression, not alone in dead marble and 
canvas, but also in the plastic lives of children to be 
shaped and moulded into those ideal forms of mind and 
heart which their dreams have pictured. In these ways 
it offers to them also the joy of participating in the 
building of the Kingdom of God. 

When did the young men of our race ever fail to re- 
spond to a call to sacrifice when they could see a con- 
nection between the sacrifice and a result worth achiev- 
ing? Was there ever a time in the history of our race 
when young women were not eager to respond to a call 
to such a life of toil and service when coupled with such 
a mission and such a vision? 


The End 
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